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QUALITY VERSUS EQUALITY 

BY MRS. R. CLIPSTON STURGIS 



It will not have escaped the notice of the keen and obser- 
vant mind that the last year or two has been marked by 
what might be called an epidemic of processions and 
parades. A procession never fails to draw almost as vast 
a crowd as a base ball game, and the mere sight alone of 
such numbers is thrilling. 

I live on a perfectly good, level street with many con- 
venient cross streets dividing it, an ideal place for the for- 
mation and route of a procession, and, once upon a time, 
one could take it comfortably for granted that every big 
procession would sooner or later pass my house. This was 
extremely pleasant. My house was filled from attic to 
cellar with friends and relatives, young and old, including 
babies of all ages from the cradle upwards, who were being 
taught patriotism from their extreme youth while that of 
the old folks was renewed. The street is broad, and there- 
fore capable of holding without undue crowding a vast 
concourse of people; the steps to the surrounding houses 
are all that could be desired for the accommodation of tired 
mothers, babies and children, and are never grudged for 
that purpose, and it is in all ways the street par excellence 
through which a procession should pass, but for some years 
now it has languished untouched by the feet of multitudes 
and unaroused by martial strains. Why? I am told that 
all parades and processions must now pass through the 
business part of the city, through the slums and past the 
homes of the foreign population in order that any joy or 
benefit that may be derived from the sight may accrue to 
"The People." Admirable and excellent sentiment. I 
agree with every word of it. But why are not my friends 
and I also " The People "? Why do not I need the bene- 
ficial effects of the good things — not the gods but — the 
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country provides ? Why should not my feelings be consid- 
ered equally with the people who are in the shops or live in 
the slums? For many years I have felt that in this, as in 
many other ways, my rights as an American citizen are 
being trampled upon, and I propose to protest. 

As I reflect upon the pains taken to smooth the path 
and make plain the way for what is erroneously termed the 
" working " class over what with equal fallacy is branded 
the "leisure " class, I am filled with a sense of injustice, 
and I boldly state that in my opinion my country is going 
back on some of its principles. My ancestors came to this 
country because George Washington promised that they 
should be free, equal and unoppressed, and I claim that 
my government has made it impossible for me to be in any 
one of those three desirable positions. To begin with, no 
country in the world declares so loudly as do we that there 
is no such distinction as that of class. It is a lie, of course. 
There has been class distinction ever since Eve spanked 
Cain for unbrotherly action towards Abel and there always 
will be, until the millennium — and then there will probably 
be degrees of righteousness — so to the practical mind it 
would seem but common sense to admit it and to regulate 
life accordingly. There will always be those who lead and 
those who are led, but they should be labelled in less mis- 
leading terms. The " working " class. I challenge the 
monopoly of the adjective. There may be in this country 
a certain number of people who live a leisure or idle life, 
but if this be true the number is so small as to be negligible, 
and the term " leisure " or " upper " class is therefore, I 
suppose, applied to those who earn their living by their 
brains rather than by their hands. It is really a perfectly 
good way to earn a living although many people deny 
it. If payment in money is the standard of compensation, 
then brain-work must take rank far below that of manual 
labor, for not only is it literally as well as comparatively 
less highly paid, but the wage of the class who monopolize 
the title " working " is set and safeguarded by an arbitrary 
authority which dictates not only what the wage shall be 
but the hours during which work may be done. The brain- 
worker has no such security. 

On a Friday afternoon, about half-past three of a very 
cold day last winter, I was careless enough to break a large 
pane of glass in my bedroom window. Realizing that it 
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was growing late in the day I lost no time in telephoning 
the glazier to request that he would come up at once and 
replace it. He apologized profusely, regretting in tearful 
accents that every one of his men was out, and that he had 
no one to send. I resigned myself uncomplainingly to the 
prospect of undressing and going to bed in a temperature 
where the water in a vase of flowers was already skimming 
over with a coating of ice, and remarked with truly Chris- 
tian acceptance of the inevitable, — " But you will be sure 
to send some one the very first thing in the morning, won't 
you?" The reply came in tones of conscious superiority: 
" We don't work on Saturdays." And they didn't. Friday 
afternoon, all Saturday and Sunday that yawning hole 
remained in my window and, every other room in the house 
being occupied, for three shivering nights and mornings I 
dressed and undressed in that icy blast with the cold of 
which no open fire nor furnace could compete. 

The hours of labor legalized by the Government are 
from eight to twelve a. m. and one to five p. m., and the 
strict observance of this law on the part of our fellow 
citizens is edifying to behold. I had a plumber at work in 
my bathroom not long ago, and I watched with fascinated 
eyes as he played little games of magic with his glowing 
poker and molten lead. True to the romance of fairy tales, 
as the clock struck the witching hour of twelve, he dropped 
that red hot poker with such prompt obedience to its call 
that it burned a large and very evil smelling hole in 
my much-prized new linoleum, to accomplish the purchase 
of which I had scraped together the pennies by the wear- 
ing of my old hat for the third winter and abstention from 
many thrilling movies. The plumber did not pay for the 
damage, of course, and I knew my place quite too well 
to have suggested it, but I suspected later, from the size of 
the bill, that he had charged me the amount that I might 
have asked him for damages. 

If one is very rich, salvation from absolute cataclysm 
may occasionally be obtained by payment for over-time, 
and this is a point upon which the government legislates 
very strictly. The men who have selected trade as their 
calling in life may, under certain circumstances and if they 
so wish, work over-time, but for this the government is very 
particular to insist that they shall be paid extra, frequently 
dictating what the amount shall be. This is fair and as 
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it should be, and perhaps it may be excusable at this point 
to make a little excursion into apparent irrelevancy upon 
the subject of " tips," a custom which I stoutly defend. If 
I go to visit friends, their servants are obliged to do work 
for me which is outside their regular routine as arranged 
for when they were engaged and their wages settled, and 
it is often work that is more purely personal than that 
involved in the making of my bed or the dusting of my 
room. In the days when females were buttoned up behind 
it was very distinctly more; either a long row of ladies 
stood each fastening the dress of the one in front of her, 
or else, for half an hour before dinner, the maid fled in 
frenzied haste from one room to another in response to the 
plaintive requests issuing from half opened doors that she 
would " please come and do me up." This and similar 
services may very properly be regarded as over-time work, 
and I do not wish to accept such service without showing 
by a more convincing evidence than word of mouth that 
I appreciate it. The legitimate quarrel with tipping is in 
the exorbitance shown by those to whom money is no 
object, and by whose prodigality of acknowledgment, all 
economic balance is upset and scattered to the four winds 
of heaven. This is not fair, either as regards economic bal- 
ance nor towards those who are unable to give so largely; 
nor do I believe that it meets with the unqualified approval 
of those who receive it. I lunched at a restaurant not long 
ago at a table next to that occupied by a man who was enter- 
taining two women. He had a most elaborate luncheon 
including champagne, of which only one glass apiece was 
drunk out of each bottle, a fresh supply being requisitioned 
after each drink, and he tipped the waiter with a twenty 
dollar bill. The waiter did not happen to be a friend 
of mine and I had no conversation with him, but it was 
entirely unnecessary; the expression of his face spoke more 
clearly than a whole dictionaryful of words. If I could 
command such an expression of wordless contempt, I 
should treasure it as an invaluable asset. Reasonable tip- 
ping is first cousin to payment for over-time work, and as 
such should be acknowledged, but why draw the line as to 
what class of work should be paid over-time and what 
should not? Why should the Government protect the over- 
time pay of one class and not of another? 

The clearest illustration, perhaps, of this unjust legis- 
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lation is shown in the line drawn between the profession of 
architecture, which is labor with the brain, and the manual 
labor of trades necessary for building, both of which are 
interdependent, and the one as indispensable as the other. 
The profession of architecture does not, as so vast a majority 
of people believe, consist solely in drawing pretty pictures 
and making straight lines to go in different directions on 
paper. In addition to this ability, the true architect must 
have a working knowledge of pretty much every trade 
under heaven. It is imperative that he should know good 
carpentry, bricklaying and plumbing; of soils and garden- 
ing; about plastering, painting and electricity; in short, 
the architect does not, as is generally supposed, build a 
house by the simple expedient of drawing a few plans, and 
sitting down, like a setting hen, to watch somebody 
else do the work. The acquisition of the knowledge neces- 
sary to this end means years of work, study and experience, 
and the production of the working drawings alone, " pre- 
cept upon precept, line upon line," accounting for every 
square inch of every different material used in the construc- 
tion of a building, is a labor but vaguely understood of 
the multitude. Very frequently, and especially upon gov- 
ernment work and in war times, over-time work is 
required, and for this the Government legislates very 
strictly indeed. The department which demands for over- 
time work the payment of time and a half to all mechanics 
and laborers, demands with equal explicitness that, to pro- 
fessional employees, no additional payment shall be made. 
Why this class distinction? Far be it from me to put my 
fingers into public pies — I have quite enough private ones 
in the baking — but I see no reason why a share in this pie 
does not rightfully belong to me. It is not fair that in the 
fixing of payment for labor, either brain or manual, the one 
who pays that price should have no voice in the determining 
of it. For many years we have been fighting corporations 
as an evil that a Democracy will not endure, yet the labor 
unions (excellent institutions when properly handled) have 
been so upheld by the Government that they have become 
the closest kind of corporation ; one which dictates with an 
arrogance, strongly suggestive of the late ruler of Germany, 
just what price millions of people outside that corporation 
shall pay for work done for them, and without the provi- 
sion of which work the working man could not live. 
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Moreover, I am not free to employ, if I prefer, a work- 
man outside that organization ; if I do so, the workman and 
I both suffer. Also, I am obliged to pay the same price 
for bad work as for good. Not only must I pay for a piece 
of work which is so poor that it must be done over again, 
and I therefore pay twice, but a skilled workman must stand 
by and see a boy who has not yet learned the rudiments of 
his trade, paid the same wage as he, himself, deserves. He 
may want to work well and to work when he wishes, but 
that close corporation steps in and says, " You shall work 
only when and how we choose." Yet we cackle and crow 
that we are a " free " nation. If this is Democracy I feel 
that I might be able to appreciate the advantages of a 
monarchy. 

The evils of such legislation are patent — or should be — 
to the least observant. For one thing, by this limiting of 
the character and quality of labor, it sorely discourages all 
good, efficient work and sublimely encourages the idle and 
incompetent ; and it is in just this latter class where the evil 
is most clearly shown to lie. The skilled workman has a 
certain pride in his work and in his attitude toward it, but 
the common laborer works for his pay only. The worse 
he does it, and the less energy he puts into it, the greater 
his gain, and the fact that by this attitude he is responsible 
for long delay and additional expense to others, including 
the government which protects and encourages him in it, 
is a matter of perfect indifference to him and, apparently, 
to the Government as well. 

Already I must wait, at whatever cost, from Friday till 
Monday to have certain kinds of work done, and few men 
would work after five o'clock without over-time pay if it 
were to save a life; now I am told that this "laboring" 
class is to have a six-hour day with eight-hour payment. 
Where do I come in on that arrangement? With all my 
heart and soul I believe that the man who labors should 
be paid and well paid, but with equal conviction I believe 
(1) that payment should be just and (2) that it should not 
be confined arbitrarily to one class of labor. I do not 
doubt that there was a time when the man who worked with 
his hands was underpaid (of the extent of his " oppres- 
sion " I am for several reasons a bit sceptical) but no sane 
man can pretend that the situation is not changed or deny 
that it is now a useless waste of time and energy to kick so 
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unequivocally a " dead horse " as that of the " oppressed " 
working man. That the skilled and unskilled workman, for 
instance, should be paid the same wage is unjust in the 
extreme, and that the skilled workman does not kick so alive 
and thoroughly vicious a " horse " only shows that while he 
once labored under the possibly just conviction that he was 
oppressed by certain people whom he considered to be in a 
different class from himself, he is now, apparently, quite 
unconscious that he is being insulted and cheated by those of 
his very own crowd. I do not quarrel with the Government, 
nor with any other body of people who legislate to protect 
the interests of any class whatever, but I do think it unfair 
that one class of worker should be defended at the expense 
of another. The wages of the manual laborer have not 
only never been so high but are rising from week to week, 
— a matter for rejoicing — but the wage of the professional 
man is not one penny the more. Is it not a natural question 
on my part to ask why my Government, which promises me 
freedom and equality, should permit this? Why must 
everything be made easy for one class to the exclusion of 
another? Why must all those processions pass through the 
streets inhabited by another class of labor and not through 
those lived in by mine? I revert to that procession because 
it seems to me symbolic of the fact that a whole lot of per- 
fectly good sympathy is being wasted upon entirely the 
wrong lot of people. The burden of underpayment and 
oppression is now being laid upon that class of people whose 
brains provide labor for those who work with their hands 
and if, under this oppression, brains " go on strike," it will 
be a case of killing the goose that lays the golden eggs. 

Comfortable as it may have been for the rich in the days 
when manual labor was underpaid, no decent man or 
woman has any desire to return to that time. I am not a 
Socialist, and there is nothing in this world in which I 
have so profound a disbelief as in the doctrine of equality 
in any and every sense in which it can be used; for one 
reason, because I have never yet found any human being 
who desired it. They shriek for equality but what they 
strive for is ascendancy. If, however, with the cry for 
Equality there should be coupled the demand for Quality, 
the principle might possibly be one to offer a working basis 
upon which to found a better understanding between the 
people of different qualifications ; but quality of work, man- 
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ners, morals or character meets with but scanty attention in 
these days when the world is obsessed with the one standard 
of gain for money and of money. I have never yet heard 
of a body of men who went on strike because the quality of 
their work was not appreciated, but I offer the suggestion 
to the " walking delegate " as a new idea, certainly more 
novel, and one better worth the suffering and inconvenience 
entailed, than their object heretofore. I should also take 
pleasure in making a few observations to the effect that 
Equality plus Quality would import to Democracy a sta- 
bility in which under present conditions, one feels it 
to be a bit lacking. With all that is to be regretted 
in the standards of today, the world is unques- 
tionably striving for a better and higher standard 
to which it will eventually attain. When Quality of 
service shall be in Equality with the rise of compensa- 
tion ; when the Quality of man's honor and honesty are on 
an Equality of mutual magnanimity ; when we have learned 
that if we take care of the Quality the Equality will take 
care of itself, we shall have realized a Democracy that is 
as yet but a loyal dream. 

Mrs. R. Clipston Sturgis. 



